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Distribution of Prizes 
by H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
July 21 


Once again our Royal President came to the Academy graciously 
to present the Prizes on July 21. Received by the Principal and 
members of the Governing Bodies she was accorded an enthysiastip 
welcome on entering the Duke’s Hall. | 


The Principal then presented his Annual Report :— 
Principal’s Report 
Your Royal Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


‘When I first came to the Royal Academy, I used to feel a certain 
amount of anxiety in making this report. I have now been the 
Principal for five years and have learned to know about the wealth 
of affection that is felt for the Royal Academy of Music by its 
ex-students and its professors, and I have also learned to feel able to 


rely with confidence upon the support of the Directors and the 


Committee of Management. I have also learned that in my friends, 
Mr. Myers Foggin and Mr. Creber, I have two colleagues of very 
great character and ability; by no means “yes-men”, and all the 
more valuable to me for that very reason. It is, therefore, with 
unmixed pleasure that I take this opportunity of telling you in 
rather fewer words than I allowed myself last year about the wel- 
fare of the Royal Academy. | 


Since we met last year, a number of ladies and gentlemen have 
joined our governing bodies as Directors or as members of the 
Committee of Management, and I welcome them. 


Equally Galle and indeed indispensable is Mrs. Deller: she 
knows more about us all, from the newest student to the Principal, 
than she is willing to divulge. Mrs. Deller is wonderfully clear- 
sighted but charitable: well-informed but discreet. | 
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We record with sorrow the deaths of seven distinguished mem- 
bers: GEN. CLIVE (Vice-President), Dr. HUBERT CLIFFORD (Pro- 
fessor), MRS. ELEANOR CORDER (ex-Professor), MR. GEORGE 
ESKDALE (Professor), MR. CLAUDE GASGOIGNE (ex-Professor), 
Dr. Hınps-HoweLL (Honorary Physician), Mr. FELIX SwINSTEAD 
(ex-Professor). We also suffered a sad loss in the death, in May, 
after more than one operation, of Jennifer Noble, a first-year 
student. | m” “i 


We welcome as new directors: Miss GrIzEL Davies, Lapy RUTH 
Fermoy, Dame Myra Hess, Lorp Hackinc, Mr. JOHN PopPE- 
Hennessy, and to the Committee of Management: Mr. Michael 
Pelloe, Mr. S. O. Quin. 


The Professorial Staff has been enriched by the addition to its 
members of the following Professors: Gwydion Brooke, Francis 
Cameron, Gervase De Peyer, Osian Ellis, David Lumsden, W. J. 
Overton, Manoug Parikian, Ross Pratt, Hector Quine, Joan Scourse, 
Eric Taylor, Stephen Waters. There are also to be recorded the 
retirements, on reaching the age limit, of Mr. Reginald Paul; Mr. 
Norman Allin; Mr. Harold Craxton; Miss Constance Newell, and 
Mr. Richard Newton. Among this list there are names of the 
greatest eminence in our profession. Norman Allin is universally 
loved and admired. Constance Newell has worked in the Royal 
Academy since the day when she came here as a student, and has 
been a devoted and skilful teacher. Richard Newton is known 
throughout the profession as a representative of the finest tradi- 
tions of British orchestral playing. What people feel about Harold 
Craxton was partly expressed in an unforgettable tribute that was 
paid to him some weeks ago in the Connaught Rooms. Few 
musicians have enjoyed and deserved such attention and admira- 
tion, and our loss in the retirement of Mr. Craxton and his collea- 
gues is very great. We might accept this loss with dismay if we did 
not know that there are good sources of replacements among ‘the 
younger Professors, and while we acknowledge the immense 
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services of those who have worked here in the past, we ought not to 
lose sight of the fact that distinguished work is being done by 
younger professors who will in their turn, I believe, be in every way 
as influential as those whose names 1 have mentioned. 


We have received this year an unusual number of valuable gifts 
and bequests. Some of these are very interesting, and 1 should like 
to tell you about them. Eric Coates Prize (Gift of Mrs. Coates and 
Messrs. Chappell). Musicians’ Union Gift (orchestral players’ 
maintenance). Mr. Fitch’s Prize for percussion instruments. 
Geoffrey Hawkes Prize of a clarinet. A Stradivarius Violoncello 
(Gift of Mrs. Cotterell). Roth Prize for violin (Gift of Mr. A. A. 
Roth). Winifred Christie Scholarship and Prize (Gift of Mrs. 


W. Christie Moor). Latham Scholarship (Gift of Professor and Mrs. 


Latham). Griffin Bequest to Students’ Aid Fund (Under the Will of 
the late Mrs. Griffin). Arthur Hervey Scholarship for composition 
(Under the Will of the late Miss Webster). Woodbridge Scholarship 
(Under the Will of the late Miss Florence Woodbridge). Nora 
Naismith Scholarship for pianoforte (Under the Will of the late 
Miss Nora Naismith). In addition, a number of instruments, 
Scores and Music, etc., have been received. If you have friends 
who are wishing to benefit students of music by some benefaction, 
I hope you will tell them that most students of ability at the present 
time are cared for by their local education authorities until the end 
of their third year of studentship. But we need badly a number of 
post-graduate scholarships. 


_ Among the public awards that have been won by students this 
year I should like to mention the following: Boise Scholarships, 
Sydney Mann, Kenneth Sillito; German Government Scholarships, 
Felicity Notariello, Kenneth Reynolds, Gloria Saarinen; Common- 
wealth Youth Competition, John. Georgiadis; Italian Government 
Scholarship and Theodore Holland Prize, Paul Crunden-White; 


` Patron’s Fund, Jeremy Dale Roberts; Philharmonic Prize of £75, 


Christopher Wiltshire; I should like also to mention Grace Wilkin- 
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son’s recital at the Wigmore Hall, given under the auspices of the 
Henry Wood Fund. Grace Wilkinson left two years ago and has 
had seven months of serious illness, so that her success in an ard- 
uous programme was very welcome and creditable. 


Among the activities of the past year which we remember with 
particular pleasure are the performance of Twelfth Night by the 


students of the Speech and Drama Department under Mr. Crump: | 


the excellent performance of Summer’s Last Will and Testament by 
Constant Lambert, which was given under Mr. Frederick Jackson; 
and some very enjoyable Chamber Music Concerts and orchestral 
performances that were directed by Mr. Watson Forbes; Mr. 
Gwynne Edwards; Mr. Maurice Miles; and Dr. Clarence Ray- 
bould. The activities of the Opera Department, under Mr. Myers 
Foggin, have recently culminated in the production of Phyllis 
Tate’s Opera The Lodger, which has been described by a well- 
known critic as “a triumph for the Royal Academy of Music’’, and 
has certainly given public evidence of vigorous and well-directed 
activity in this Department. This opera was commissioned by the 
Royal Academy of Music and was seen through to its public perfor- 
mance in a concerted effort by all concerned. Without this united 
effort the difficulties of such a project could not have been over- 
come, and I am very grateful to all concerned from the composer 
and director to the back-stage boys and girls who infallibly 
timed the repeated knockings on the door with the sounds that 
emerged from the wings. Unfortunately, in mentioning one or 
two activities one has to pass over hundreds of others, equally 
deserving, equally necessary, but, perhaps, less spectacular. You 
will realise, Madam, that our appreciation extends to all those who 
have contributed to the multifarious activities of this institution. 


At the end of the Summer term, at his own request, Mr. Yehudi 
Menuhin spent a day in the R.A. and listened to a group of violin- 
ists. He gave them immense help and encouragement, as well.as 
(by his demeanour and approach to the whole effort) a notable 
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example of the courtesy and the modesty of a truly distinguished 
man. 


A considerable number of those who have appeared on this 
platform to receive awards during the last two or three years are 
already taking an important place in the profession. Christopher 
Gough, who left two years“ago, is now the Principal Cellist in the 
Hall& Orchestra. Meyer Stolow is the Leader of the Birmingham 
Orchestra. Keith Harvey is the Principal Cellist of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Miles Baster has brought into being, 
under the generous patronage of the University of Edinburgh, a 
new string quartet which I hope will be a very valuable addition to 
the musical life of Scotland. 


Many of our young composers who recently left have had 
successful performances; and you will be interested to know that as 
an alternative to the first Promenade Concert on Sunday evening, 
there is an event in the Third Programme in which Cornelius 
Cardew and Richard Bennett will appear as instrumental perform- 
ers in the music which is their special province. 


Elizabeth Vaughan, who presented a bouquet to you two years 
ago, Madam, has been allotted the principal role in Nabucco for 
October’s production of the Welsh National Opera Company. 
Elizabeth Simon and Joyce Barker, who received awards from you 
three years ago, have already established themselves as singers of 
unusual quality. 


During the last year, we took a group of students, including 
Elizabeth Vaughan, Kenneth Sillito, Sydney Mann and Hamish 
Milne to give an exchange concert in Brussels where they acquitted 
themselves with distinction and received a warm welcome. I hope 
to arrange further exchange concerts during the next session, and 


our international contacts are being extended by the action of the 


Committee of Management in arranging an exchange scholarship 
with the German Academic Exchange authorities. We shall 
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receive next year Claus Canisius, who is a pianist, a conductor 


and a musicologist; and Felicity Notariello will go to Germany to 
carry on her violin studies. 


- Arrangements for the One Year Course in the Performance of 
Early Classical Music have been carried forward and this course will 
be begun with the co-operation of Mr. Thurston Dart and Mr. 
George Malcolm in September, 1960. | 


The activities that I have imperfectly recorded will give you 
some idea of what has been going on in the Royal Academy of 
Music; and the successes that the students have attained are a 
welcome encouragement for the future’ as well as an achievement of 
the present in which we may feel some satisfaction. But I do not 
wish to encourage complacency, particularly at a time when very 
serious criticisms of the English music colleges have been made in 
the public press. Although these criticisms were not, I believe, 
specifically directcd against the Royal Academy of Music, this 
institution formed a part of the general target, and undoubtedly 
suffered in the process. It would be very wrong to pretend that 
there is nothing in this institution that we should like to see 
improved. In the Preface to the Prayer Book of 1549 one can read 
the memorable words that: 


“there was never any thing by the wit of man so well devised, 
or so sure established, which in continuance of time hath not 
been corrupted” 


and in any institution, however scrupulously managed, there are 
bound to be failures and faults of mistaken emphasis. Moreover, 
the demands of the public upon any profession change from genera- 
tion to generation. The qualifications nowadays required of 
teachers and performers alike are rather different from those of pre- 
war days. Ceaseless experiment and rapid communications mean 
that the aims of avant garde artists change almost from day to day, 
and while it is impossible to keep pace with every change of fashion, 
it is important that the instruction given in an academy like this 
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should be aware of modern trends as well as the classical procedures 
of the past. Even so, I think that a good deal of the criticism that 
was made is ill-informed, and has failed to take into consideration 
the main purposes of an academy like our own. 


It has been said that the technical standards of the English 


colleges are too low. Naturally we should like to see them higher, 
but two special factors have to be considered in any evaluation of 
our standards. The first is the fact that our students are not allowed 
by public opinion to specialize in instrumental study at an early age; 
the second is that we believe it is important to give a good general 
musical education, a process which involves the expenditure of 
time upon a number of important subsidiary studies which may 
lessen the amount of leisure available for practice. 


For myself, I doubt whether technical standards are low. I should 
say that there are many young artists before the public 
who are possessed of outstanding technical gifts. Where there is 
failure to achieve a wholly satisfactory career, this comes in my 
opinion more frequently from some deficiency of personality or 
individuality than from lack of technical equipment. It is also 
true that many potential concert artists are diverted from this aim 
by the irresistible pressure of economic conditions. 


When I consider the devotion and ability that are brought to 
bear in the Royal Academy of Music, not only by the professors but 
also by our permanent staff and domestic workers, I feel sure that 
the aims and ideals of our Founders are being energetically served, 
and I believe they are being well served. I know from the evidence 
that is available to all who wish to examine it that the students of 
the Royal Academy are taking a creditable and far-reaching part in 
the musical life of the English-speaking world. 


Her Royal Highness then distributed the Prizes and afterwards 
briefly addressed the assembly :— 
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I should like to say how pleased I am to be among you 
today and to hear from your Principal of the successes of your 
students. 


I should like also to congratulate all who have received 
Prizes today, and to say how happy I am to see so many of 
their friends and relations who are here to see them receive 
their Awards. 


There followed a superb performance of Richard Strauss’s 
Metamorphosen by twenty-three solo strings under the con- 
ductorship of Nicholas Braithwaite. 


A Vote of Thanks to H.R.H. was proposed by LIEUT.-CoLONEL 
W. LOUDON GREENLEES :— 


May it please Your Royal Highness, 


I have the honour, on behalf of all the Students, Professors, 
the Managing Bodies and our friends collected in the Hall, 
to thank you for your kindness in coming here today and so 
graciously presenting the Prizes. It is not only for your 
presence today that we thank you, but for the fact that it 
symbolizes the interest which we know you take in our: 
activities which I assure you, Ma’am, is a great inspiration to 
us all connected with the Royal Academy. 


This is always a memorable day. I have known students 
who received their Prizes from your predecessor, H.R.H. 
The Duke of Connaught, and who have now achieved fame 
in their profession. I know of other students, who are, if 
I may use the simile, still climbing the ladder, who received 
their Prizes from you, and I do not exaggerate when I say 
that however far they go, this remains a red-letter day for 
the rest of their lives. 


You do us great honour, Ma'am, and, on behalf of us all, 
I ask you to accept our most sincere thanks. 


The NATIONAL ANTHEM terminated the proceedings. 
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Concerts 


CHAMBER CONCERT—June 30. Variations in G for Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello, Beethoven (Rita Arnold, Louis Ullmann, 
Caroline Steen); Quintet in B flat minor (MS.) for Horn, 
Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello, Ernest Walker (Anthony Randall, 
Sydney Mann, Peter Mayes, Norris Bosworth, Peter Willison); 
“Metamorphosen” for 23 Solo Strings, Richard Strauss (John 
Georgiadis, Kenneth Sillito, Sydney Mann, Diana Cummings, 
Julian Cummings, Ita Herbert, Crawford Massey, Dennis 
Simons, Barbara Chipper, John Greensmith, Norris Bosworth, 
John Chambers, Graeme Scott, Clare Santer, Felicity Allwood, 
Ruth Bennett, Peter Willison, John Sephton, John Boyce, 
Adam Skeaping, Leroy Cowie, John Simms, Trevor Lowe. 
CONDUCTOR : Nicholas Braithwaite). 


SECOND ORCHESTRA—July 12. Conducted by MAURICE 
MILES and members of the Conductors’ Class: Christopher 
Taylor, Nicholas Braithwaite, Christopher Ball, Dinah Barsham, ~ 
Donald Carpenter, Johann van der Merwe. Overture “Egmont” 
Beethoven; Serenade (movts. II, III) Elgar; Symphony I 
(movt. IV) Sibelius; Concerto in G (movt. I) for Piano and 
Orch. Beethoven (David Carhart); Overture “Die Fledermaus” 
Johann Strauss; Pavane, Ravel; Concerto in E flat for Horn 
and Orch. Mozart (Anthony Randall); “Tragic? Overture, 
Brahms. 


RECITALS by Recital Diploma artists: May 17, Laurence 
Neely (Baritone); June 22, John Constable (Pianoforte). 


London Music Seminar 
R.A.M., July 30 — August 8 1960 


July 30, Style and Interpretation in Music by Sir "Thomas 
Armstrong; Piano Recital by Valerie Tryon. August 1, A study 
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of Chopin based on Etudes and Mazurkas (1) by Harold Craxton; 
Extemporization as a factor in the development of music by Sir 
T. Armstrong. August 2, The choice of music for teaching purposes 
by Joan Last; A study of Chopin (2) by Harold Craxton. August 3, 
A study of Chopin (3) by Harold Craxton; Chamber Music Recital 
by senior students of R.A.M. August 4, The sustaining pedal in 
piano playing by Frank Merrick; Poetry and music by Sir 'T. Arm- 
strong. August 5, Tone and time gradation in piano playing by 
Frank Merrick; Bach’s “Goldberg? Variations played on harpsi- 
chord by George Malcolm—introductory comments by Sir 
T. Armstrong. August 6, Technique and interpretation in piano 
music, Liszt to Debussy (1), and Debussy to Schönberg (2) by 
Max Pirani. August 8, Practice makes perfect by Myers Foggin; 
Discussion Session. 


Opera 
The Lodger — Phyllis Tate 


There has been much comment recently about the reluctance 
of Schools of Music to teach, study and perform the music of our 
time. The Royal Academy has answered all critics in the most 
practical way—there can be no doubt that the first performance 
of a new English opera by the Opera Class, must surely have done 
more to allay such criticism than any number of letters in the 
Press could possibly do. 


It is almost fifty years since there was such an event at the 
R.A.M. as a new full-scale opera by an Academy composer, the 
last occasion being the production of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 


- The Cricket on the Hearth in 1914. 


The Lodger, by Phyllis Tate, who was a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music from 1928 to 1932, was commissioned and has 
been produced by the Royal Academy of Music with the help of 
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the Manson Fund. This fund, designed to assist past and present 
composition students of the Academy, was founded by the late 
Mr. William Manson in memory of his son, William Braithwaite 
Manson, a composition scholar of the Academy, who was killed 
on the Somme in July, 1916. 


The story of The Lodger is based on the mystery of Jack the 
Ripper who was an unidentified murderer, a sexual and religious 
maniac, of the 1880’s, and is taken from a novel by Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes which is, to a great extent, factual. The libretto was 
most skilfully written by David Franklin. 


The production itself was a tremendous achievement for the 
Opera Class. It would be true to say that never have such ingenious 
sets been used in the Academy Theatre; they were designed by 
Jennifer Agnew. By means of a gauze, and clever manipulation of 
the lighting, we saw the house interior, with its two rooms, 
passage and stairway, as well as the outside, Marylebone Road. 


The impact of the magnificent chorus ending to Act I, in which 
the producer made use of the whole theatre by having the singers 
enter at the back of the auditorium and weave their drunken way 
to the stage, was such that one wished for more chorus work in 
Act II. The composer and librettist, however, had obviously 
decided that the opera should not develop melodramatically, or 
even dramatically, but rather in Act II gradually to become a 
psychological, domestic and personal affair, taking place inside 
the lodging house, and in the minds of the main characters, 
Emma and George Bunting. 


- The action has no connection with the outside world; that, of 
course, ties up with the fact that the end of Jack the Ripper was 
never known. 


This outstanding production was once again in the experienced 
hands of Dorothy Pattinson, and the conductors Myers Foggin 
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and Terence Lovett directed a very fine orchestra and cast of 
singers. There were excellent performances by Jean Evans and 
Marjorie Biggar (Emma) and William McCue and Emyr Green 
(George). It would be difficult to compare the respective merits 
of these performances, for each one, in its different way, had so 
much to commend it. 


The difficult part of The Lodger was most successfully played 
by David Bowman and John Gibbs (the latter, in particular, 
managed to convey the sinister horror of this strange figure). 
The daughter, Daisy, and her detective boy-friend were well sung 
on respective nights by Angela Jenkins, Me LES Smith, John 
Wakefield and David Palmer. 


After seeing the Academy production I suggested to Miss 'Tate 
that readers of the magazine might be interested to know how 
she herself was attracted by the story of The Lodger and what 
were her feelings after having seen it produced. She very kindly 
sent the following article for reproduction in this issue. | 


NORMAN TATTERSALL. 


On Launching ‘‘The Lodger’’ 
by Phyllis Tate 


Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s novel The Lodger had been in my pos- 
session for many years before I realised that it had pronounced 
operatic possibilities—I approached David Franklin about it and 
he formed the same opinion, so we plucked up courage and sub- 
mitted a synopsis to the R.A.M. We felt there was a certain 
appropriateness in offering it to them as the story was set in the 
Marylebone Road, and the fact that I had been a student there— 
this was an additional excuse! 
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We undertook to complete the opera, realising that it was 
something of a gamble as to whether it would ever get as far as a 
production. There was the risk that it would not turn out a 
satisfactory venture, and the difficulty of mounting a completely 
new and unknown opera with a student cast who might, or might 
not, have the voices suitable for:the main parts, that was another 
problem. However, we decided to go ahead with it, and owing to 
the great encouragement of the Principal, and the combined and 
heroic efforts on the part of those directing the Opera Class, 
The Lodger was eventually launched. - 


Our aim was to produce an opera that was contemporary and 
yet popular, a combination of qualities singularly lacking in much 
of the music of to-day. If we have in any way achieved our 
objective this is largely due to three factors, (a) the story is an 
intensely dramatic one, (b) the construction is clear cut and taut, 
and (c) the set songs give the listener some relief from the increasing 
horror and tension that is enveloping the lives of this harmless 
and bewildered middle-aged couple. 


The crimes of Jack the Ripper have become almost legendary. 
There have been books, plays and films based on this still unknown 
and gruesome individual, but not in the operatic field (though 
Berg’s Lulu has a slight connection with him). 7 


Both David Franklin and myself thoroughly enjoyed working 
on The Lodger. Several drafts of the libretto were needed before 
the real business of writing it really started. The actual composing 
took a comparatively short time in relation to the whole under- 
taking—under six months, in fact. It was the planning plus the 
scoring and checking of all the orchestral material that formed the 
largest part of these two years of hard, but rewarded labour. 


I shall always be grateful to the Academy for all the enthusiasm 
and vitality that were put into this production. The performances 
surpassed my highest expectations, and it has been a great pleasure 
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to have had this opportunity of hearing The Lodger under such 
congenial circumstances—few composers these days can claim 
to be as lucky as 1 have been! 


A Glimpse of Prades 
by Russell Chester 


On the way home by car from sun- and sea-bathing in Spain 
this summer, we made a detour of fifty kilometres from Perpignan 
to Prades, the town of the Casals music festival. 


Paul Casals now lives for part of the year in a villa at Molitg 
which is six kilometres away by a tree-lined, rising road with fine 
views back over Prades. Armed with an introduction, we met 
the maestro and his wife at the villa on their return from a short 
excursion by car. Getting out of his Simca, with a small bunch 
of wild flowers in one hand, Casals dropped his pipe; it was 

` retrieved safely by Madame. He was most kindly and affable 
while we spoke of some mutual acquaintances. Close to, his 
profile seems more finely cut than the somewhat broad impression 
that one has from television or from pictures. He went off to rest 
before the evening concert. 


All the concerts begin at nine—a leaning towards Spanish 
hours, where entertainments rarely get under way until eleven. 
Before eight-thirty a stout inspector of police was chivvying all 
cars out of the square where some had been parked harmlessly 
all day. One entrance to the church was open but we were directed 
elsewhere. At what might have been an opposite entrance, a 
white, modern, brilliantly-lit abomination nestled against the 
dignified grey stone of the building and proved to be a lavatory 
in the authentic Clochemerle tradition! 
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A walk round the whole island of the church brought us to the 
main front doors again, now open for people hurrying in. The 
interior is pleasing with five or six shallow chapels on each side of 
the nave and an over-ornate altarpiece. The level floor affords only 
a moderate view of the chancel with a great Steinway piano ready 
for music. Hundreds of strings or cords hang in the nave to 
improve the acoustics, now good for strings, often blurred for 
piano, but much better than in former years. The seating is on 
hard wooden pews, without cushions, supplemented on every 
available square foot by wooden folding chairs—like garden chairs. 


Son Beverley had a seat with a good view. Ours were in the 
second row of the fourth or fifth chapel, whence not a glimpse of 
the chancel could be had. We just abandoned them unanimously 
and sat with many other people on the hard marble step of a more 
forward chapel, very uncomfortable, but thankful for small 
mercies. A friend was away at the back near the main door, not 
quite behind a stone column, but well and truly behind a font 
which was just high enough to block her view. The intense one 
of our party tells me that it is not necessary to see at a concert— 
only to hear. But most people still prefer music “live”. 


There were few free places at the concert hour. As the high- 
priests of music came in or went out, the audience stood as if by 
tradition. Much of Julius Katchen's lovely, sensitive Schubert 
sonata was disturbed by gross lack of management on the part of 
the stewards or organizers : the doors were not closed and people 
streamed in after the music had begun; children of the neighbour- 
hood behind the church, who should have been in bed at that 
hour, screamed their heads off out of doors; then someone fainted 
or was ill and a doctor was called from the audience with much 
coming and going. The pianist, with the true artist's gift of 
concentration, seemed oblivious of all this, but it took the audience 
quite two movements in which to settle down. With the start of 
the Beethoven ’cello sonata in D by Casals and Katchen, condi- 
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tions were better. The magical playing that we have known for so 
long from this greatest of string players held us spellbound. This 
was what we had come for and it made the somewhat unfavourable 
conditions seem negligible. 


There was a long interval because of some trouble with the 
soft pedal and with a piano string. I talked to a music critic from 
Pittsburg who was covering seven European Festivals; to a lady 
Professor of Literature at a U.S. university; to an American lady 
graduate in Law who has spent the past twelve years as a farmer 
on a kibbutz in Israel; to a Danish professor of ’cello from 
Hamburg and to others in an intellectual audience with many 
interests. Beverley and my wife went in to the room behind to 
find Casals at ease, his music done, his pipe on and his front 
covered with ash, talking to friends and giving a few autographs. 
The second half of the programme was the Diabelli Variations 
magnificently played by Katchen. 


The audience dispersed unhurriedly, savouring the past 
experience and comparing impressions. There was a special bus 
for each neighbouring village, even as far as Perpignan. Away we 
drove through the velvety, southern night to our hotel at Ille sur 
Tet, with the crickets in full chorus. And so to bed, after a long, 
satisfying day lasting from six a.m. to one a.m. 


Notes and Comments 


A deeply thoughtful review of four recent books* refers to a 
problem which confronts musicians no less than other artists. 
Even fragmentary quotation has value. | 

“Any child in this country who wishes to continue his 
education beyond the age of sixteen must choose between the 


*See “Schizophrenic Culture” in John o” London, September 29. 
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arts and the sciences and abandon the one or the other. 
‘Universities insist on pre-entry specialisation. New 
knowledge has necessitated the development of a new language 
which has led to the separation of sciences from traditional 
studies as if they were wholly irreconcilable and mutually 
exclusive. ... The tendency of science to exclude the human 
factor excites fear and dread in the ordinary person who sees 
only the ruin science made possible.” 


[A recent horror-film reminds us that more than 50 years ago 
H. G. Wells envisaged a dreadful world governed by “Morlocks” — 
technicians who worked underground. ] 


“The dichotomy between the two cultures is a false one 
(as was that between Darwin’s Theory of Evolution and 
Fundamentalist Religion). Both search for truth and attempt 
to employ their knowledge and skill to improve the world. 
. . . ‘Every creative act involves a new perception liberated 
from the cataract of accepted beliefs’... . It is this kind of 
liberation that is needed to solve the problem of our divided 
culture.” 


The “Pen Portrait’? of that eminent choir-trainer Herbert 
Bardgett in the July Musical Times brings forward. a question 
difficult to answer in these days. Mr. Bardgett still makes use of 
Tonic Sol-Fa to help his singers to read Staff Notation. Most 
choir-trainers will agree that, for singers having little theoretical 
knowledge, to identify notes and intervals with syllables used 
solely for that purpose gives them characteristic qualities sug- 
gesting pitch in relation to context. It has always been found 
that those singers who had early acquaintance with the method— 
even if slight—become by its aid, when applied to the staff, the 
best sight-readers. 
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Ye emn 


In modern music in which tonality is constantly shifting, vague 
or even almost non-existent, it would seem that such a method is 
much less applicable or even impossible. Enquiry from singers 
concerned much with contemporary music elicits replies that they 
rely on “absolute pitch”. This was formerly. a comparatively rare 


acquisition, among cultivated musicians, chiefly, perhaps, among 


string players. It may be doubted whether among north-country 
choralists it is very common. In dealing with large groups some 
logical synthesis of their widely varying mental processes is 
required. The basis of Sol-Fa method is its dependence upon 
knowledge of the key in which a passage lies, and sol-faists have 
relative sense of pitch strongly developed. There is no doubt that 
such men as Hullah and Curwen played an important part in 
building up English choralism. 


R.C.M. Patron’s Fund 


The Royal College of Music Patron’s Fund, founded by the 
first Lord Palmer, announces that the two Queen’s Prizes of £150 
each have been awarded to Jacqueline de Pre (’cello) for the first, 
and the second shared equally between John Georgiadis (violin) 
and Kenneth Sillito (violin). The judges were Martin Cooper, 
Ivor Keys and Yehudi Menuhin. | 


Royal Philharmonic Society Awards 


The Royal Philharmonic Society’s Composition Awards have 
this year been given to Christopher R. Wiltshire of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Edwin Roxburgh of the Royal College of 
Music. 
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Professorial Staff 


The following have been appointed to the Professorial Staff as 
from the Michaelmas Term, 1960 :— 


Bassoon : Anthony Baines, Esq., "CeLLO : Miss Joan Bonner, 
A.R.A.M., FLUTE: Norman Knight, Esq., Harmony: Brian 
Brockless, Esq., Gavin Brown, Esq., M.A., F.R.C.O., Dr. Philip 
Browne., George Guest, Esq., Pıano: Miss K. Greenbaum, 
A.R.A.M., Alexander Kelly, Esq., A.R.A.M., PERFORMANCE IN 
EarLY CLassıcaL Music: Thurston Dart, Esq., M.A., A.R.C.M., 
George Malcolm, Esq., M.A., B.Mus., Denis Stevens, Esq., M.A. 


In Honours List 


O.B.E.—Lieut.-Col. F. Vivian Dunn, C.V.O., F.R.A.M. 


Births © 


GREEN—On January 22, to David and Judith Green, a son— 
Gareth David. 


PRATT—On April 27, to Jean A. Pratt, a daughter—Catherine 
Anne. 


Marriage 


HuMPHRIS-MITCHELL— On April 30, 1960 at Kew, lan Hum- 
phris to Jean Mitchell. 
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Obituary 


BEATRIx M. DuNNING, of Henley-on-Thames. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Percy WALLER, 
HON.R.A.M. It is hoped to publish an appreciation in our next 
issue. 


WYNNE RUNTING—August 24. 


Change of Address 


Ian Humpuris—i9 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey. 


ERRATUM-—-MARJORIE Lavers (Mrs. Stephen Manton), 4 Glyn 
Close, Ewell, Surrey. 


Notes about Members and Others 


YORK BOWEN and Harry Isaacs gave a ‘two-piano recital of 
Mr. Bowen’s compositions in the Home Service on July 30. 
In collaboration with Carl Dolmetsch (recorders) another pro- 
gramme of his music was heard in Music at Night. Two items: 
Partita and Sonata for recorder and piano then received their 
first broadcast. 


Maurice MiLES conducted the Langham List Orchestra in 
the Home Service on August 31. The programme included works 
by Vivian Dunn, Montague Phillips, Edward German, Eric 
Thiman and Sullivan. 


PHYLLIS TATE’s Concerto for Saxophone and Strings was played 
by Michael Krein and the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra on August 26. 


TERENCE LOVETT conducted the B.B.C. Welsh Orchestra in a 
programme which included Alan Hoddinott’s Welsh Dances on 
September 1. 


PuILip HATTEY gave a recital of modern English songs in the 
Home Service on September 12. 
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Denis MATTHEWS played the 48 Well-Tempered Clavier Preludes . 


and. Fugues at four recitals in Wigmore Hall during ‘October. 


C Ernest READ'S Saturday afternoon Children’s. Concerts began 
at the Royal Festival Hall on October 8. Other dates are Decem- 
ber 3, January 28 and March 18. He will be assisted by L.S.O., 

R.P.O. , Phyllis Sellick, Richard Attenborough, Frederick Grinke 
and David Martin. For season and other tickets apply : Mr. C. D. 
Bartlett, 30 Goldsmith Avenue, W. 3. 


- Davip CUTFORTH sends us some details of very interesting and 
enterprising programmes of his Maidstone Orchestral Society. 
John Hunt played the first piano concerto. of Brahms at one 
concert. Last May Mr. Cutforth conducted performances of 


‚Noye’s Fludde in Rochester Cathedral, Maidstone Parish Church 


and at New Romney. 250 children from 45 schools took part 
at Rochester. 


. DR. STEINITZ’ s PE e Bach. Sticamt announce their: 1960 161 
programme of Cantatas and the St. fohn and Matthäus Passion 
at St. Bartholomew-the-Great. Among those assisting during 
the season are Dr. William Cole, Eric Greene and Emanuel 
Hurwitz (Leader). The Society will also give a performance of 
Mozart’s Requiem at St. Pancras Town Hall on March 16. Appli- 
cation for membership. should be made to Hon. Sec. London 
Bach Society, 27 Fairoak Drive, S.E.9. ` 


MicHAEL BusH recently conducted the Neri Orchestra in the 
oratorio San Filippo Neri by A. Scarlatti as part of the Edinburgh 
Festival “fringe”. He had edited this unpublished work. The 
Coram Orchestra under Mr. Bush gave the first London per- 
formance of Kabalevsky’s Piano Concerto with Antonietta 
Notariello as soloist. 


ARNOLD RICHARDSON’S recital (broadcast on Network Three 


on September 29 from recording in Civic Hall, Wolverhampton), 
included Schoenberg’s Variations on a Recitative. 


WILLIAM LLEWELLYN is now conducting the Claud Powell 
Choir at Guildford and Sir Arthur Bliss’s Pastoral is in preparation 
for a Symphony Concert on December 3. 


REDCLIFFE FESTIVAL CHOIR meets every Thursday at 7.30 p.m. 
at New Bousfield School, S.W.10. New Members welcome. 
Secretary, 33 Pembridge Square, W.2. 
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ARTHUR PERROW, writing from Portland, Oregon, sends us a 
most interesting press article describing his work as a therapist 
treating retarded children of various subnormal types. The playing 
of musical instruments has been found very beneficial in helping 
the handicapped towards a productive life. Mr. Perrow says the 
results are amazing. He went to United States in 1949 and has 


recently become an American citizen. 


SUSANNA SLIVKO gave a performance of Bach’s Goldberg Varia- 
tions at the 1960 York Festival of Music and the Arts. on June 28. 
She also broadcast a performance Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 111 
on October 3. | 


VIVIAN LANGRISH, as Guest of Honour, spoke on behalf of 
Nemo Concerts at Leighton House on October 14. | 


Norman DEMUTH took charge of a Festival commemorative of 
the Golden Jubilee of St. Wilfred’s, Bognor, from 11—16 October. 
The varied and interesting programmes of music included several 
compositions by Mr. Demuth, including his Cantata for World 
Refugee Year, which was sung by request. 


ERNEST READ’s Orchestral Concerts for Children (1960/1) opened 
on October 8. Phyllis Sellick played Ravel’s Piano Concerto in G at 
the morning concert which was repeated at 2 p.m. Both houses 
were sold out, and the children (nearly 6,000) much enjoyed Miss 
Sellick’s fine rendering of Ravel’s exciting music. 
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New Publications 
First-Year Viola Method (Paxton) Winifred Copperwheat 


Two Invocations (Blake) Tenor and Piano (Novello) John Joubert 


Partita for Piano (J. Williams) Bi York Bowen 
“The Winter Journey” for Sop. and Bar. Soli, 

Mixed Ch., Str., Organ and Harp (J. Williams) Alan Bush 
Mozart’s Operas (O.U.P. Paperback) .. , E, yA Dent 


The Progressive Organist, Book II (Grade V) 


(Elkin) ay Pe s ed. C. H. Trevor 


“For your Delight” Period pieces for | 
many keyboards (Bosworth) Barbara Körkby) 


“Programme Parade” Easy Piano Album Mason 


“The Mad Sailor” Piano Solo (Ascherberg) 


Musical Beginnings for All. Piano 


incl. easy arr. from early composers 


:(Bosworth) .. Barbara Kirkby Mason 
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Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d: for 
Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 
unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
delay; "ri - : Lot + | 


Notices 
Les Te R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.—New Publications by members are chronicled but not 


reviewed. ' * 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 


. The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 


N.W.1 or to Westwood, Hangersley, Ringwood, Hants. 
N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 


beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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